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For “ The Friend.” 
The Appalachian Mountain System. 
(Continued from page 295.) 

“The corresponding observations, made by my 
companions in travel, were taken hour by hour, 
and sometimes even once every quarter of an hour, 
so as to allow the construction of a complete ba- 
rometric curve, which represents with great exact- 
ness the state of the barometer for any hour of the 
day, and renders the error of interpolation almost 
bull. 

“For the purpose of distinguishing accurately 
the relative position of the regions explored, it may 
be well to describe the general structure of the 
system of mountains to which they belong. 

“The upheavals of ancient rocks which consti- 
tute this well-connected physical structure, for 
which, as a whole, it is proper to retain the com- 
mon name of the Appalachian system, extend in 
an undulating line thirteen hundred miles in a mean 
direction of N.E. to S.W., from the promontory of 
Gaspé upon the gulf of St. Lawrence to Alabama, 
where the terminal chains sink down, and are lost 
in the recent and almost horizontal strata of the 
eretaceous and tertiary formations which cover 
the greater portion of the surface of this State. 
This long range of elevations is composed of a con- 
siderable number of chains, sensibly parallel to 
each other, occupying more particularly the east- 
ern part which faces the ocean, and of an extended 
plateau which prevails towards the west and north- 
west, and descends gradually towards the inland 
valleys of the St. Lawrence, the lakes Erie and 
Ontario and the Ohio river. 

“The base on which this large belt of moun- 
tains rests, and which may be considered as bound- 
ed by the Atlantic ocean on one side, and by 
the Ohio and St. Lawrence rivers on the other, 
Is formed, in the east, by a plain slightly inclined 
towards the Atlantic. ‘The width of that plain, in 
New England, does not vary much from fifty miles. 
Near the mouth of the Hudson, however, in New 
Jersey, it nearly disappears, but gradually in- 
creases towards the south to a width of over two- 
hundred miles. Its elevation above the sea, at 
the foot of the mountains, is in New England, from 
300 to 500 feet. From the neighbourhood of the 

ay of New York, where it is nearly on a level 
With the ocean, it rises gradually towards the south 
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to an altitude of over 1000 feet. On the west the 
table-lands which border upon the Ohio river, and 
which may be considered as the general base of 
the system, preserve a mass-elevation of a thousand 
feet or more, in the thickness of which the river- 
bed is scooped out to the depth of from 400 to 
600 feet, thus reducing the altitude of the Ohio 
river full one half from that of the surrounding 
lands. 

“The vast belt of the Appalachian highlands 
forms the marginal barrier of the American conti- 
nent on the Atlantic side, and determines the gen- 
eral direction of the coast line, which, in general, 
runs parallel to the inflections of its chains with 
rcmarkable regularity. This system, composed of 
a series of corrugations tolerably uniform, does 
not, like the Alps, or the other great systems of 
fracture, have a central or main axis, to which the 
secondary chains are subordinated. But it is pro- 
perly compared to the system of the Jura, for it is 
composed like that of a series of long folds, or 
chains, which run parallel to each other, often with 
great regularity. In the same part of the system, 
the general height of the chains is sensibly equal, 
and their summits show neither many nor deep 
notches. In the middle region, especially in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, they present the appear- 
ance of long and continuous walls, the blue sum- 
mits of which trace along the horizon a uniform 
line seldom varied by any peaks or crags. In the 
extreme northern and southern portions, however, 
this character is considerably modified. There the 
system loses very much of its uniformity and its 
physical structure becomes far more complicated ; 
the form of simple parallel ridges almost entirely 
disappears. 

“ There is one feature of the Appalachian sys- 
tem, which distinguishes it from the ranges of the 
Jura; it is the well marked division into two lon- 
gitudinal zones of elevation, one turned towards 
the shores of the Atlantic, in which the form of 
parallel chains just spoken of predominates, and 
the other turned towards the interior, which is 
composed of elevated and continuous plateaus, 
descending from the summit of their eastern es- 
carpment, in the centre of the system, in gentle) 
stages towards the basins of the lakes and the val- 
ley of the-Ohio. Occasionally minor chains, very 
little elevated from their base, wrinkle the surface 
of the table-lands. Their parallelism with those 
of the eastern mountainous zone shows that they 
are but the last undulations due to the action of| 
the same forces, which have upbeaved and folded 
that region, and which have raised at the same 
time, the mass of these more uniform plateaus. 
Thus when from any point we traverse the Appa- 
lachian system from the Atlantic, we encounter 
first a plain more and more undulated and gradu- 
ally ascending to the foot of the mountains ; then 
a mountainous zone with its ranges parallel and 
its valleys longitudinal; at length a third zone of 
uniform plateaus slightly inclined towards the 
north-west, and cut with deep transverse valleys. 

“ Another feature not less conspicuous charac- 
terizes the region of corrugations properly so-called. 
This is a large central valley, which passes through 
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the entire system from north to south, forming, as 
it were, a negative axis through its entire length. 
This is what — Rogers calls the Great Appala- 
cbian valley. At the north it is occupied by lake 
Champlain and the Hudson river; in Pennsylva- 
nia, it bears the name of Kittatinny or Cumberland 
valley. In Virginia, it is the Great valley; more 
to the south, it is called the valley of East Ten- 
nessee. At the north-east and at the centre, its 
average breadth is fifteen miles; it contracts in 
breadth towards the south, in Virginia, but reaches 
its greatest dimensions in Tennessee, where it mea- 
sures from fifty to sixty miles in breadth. The 
chain, more or less compound, which borders this 
great valley towards the south-east is the more 
continuous, and extends without any great inter- 
ruption from Vermont to Alabama. In Vermont, 
it bears the name of Green Mountains, which it 
retains to the borders of New York; in the latter 
State, it becomes the Highlands; in Pennsylvania, 
the South Mountains ; in Virginia, the Blue Ridge ; 
in North Carolina and ‘Tennessee, the Iron, 
Smoky, and Unaka Mountains. On the north- 
west of the great valley between the latter and the 
borders of the plateau parallel there extends a 
middle zone of chains separated by narrow valleys, 
the more continuous of which is the range which 
bounds the central valley. This zone has a vari- 
able breadth in different parts of the system, and 
the number of chains, which compose it, is by no 
means uniform throughout. 

“ Although these features are common to the 
Appalachian system throughout its entire length, 
nevertheless it may be divided from north to south 
into three divisions, which present very remarka- 
ble differences of structure. Passing the eye over 
the physical chart, which accompanies this article 
we at once distinguish in the longitudinal extent 
of the Appalachian system two principal curvatures, 
the one at the north from Gaspé to New York, the 
concavity of which is turned towards the south- 
east; the other at the centre, from the Hudson to 
New River, in Virginia, with its concavity also to- 
wards the south-east; the third from New River to 
the south-west extremity of the system, the direc- 
tion of which is nearly straight, or forming a gentle 
curve concave towards the north-west. These three 
divisions, diminishing in extent, from the north to 
the south, are well marked, at the north, by the 
deep valleys of the Mohawk and the Hudson, 
which break through the Appalachian system to 
its base, and across its entire breadth; at the 
south, by the New River whose deep valley with 
vertical walls also separates regions whose oro- 
graphic characters present remarkable differences, 

“The northern division is much the most iso- 
lated ; it is geologically the most ancient, since its 
upheavals appear coeval with -the Silurian and 
Devonian epochs, and are thus much anterior to 
the rest of the system, which only emerged after 
the deposit of the carboniferous rocks which it bas 
elevated. Four hundred feet more of water would 
separate all the vast territory of the northern divi- 
sion from the American contivent. One hundred 
and forty feet would convert into an island all New 
England and the British possessions as far as Gaspé ; 
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for the bottom of the valley occupied by Lake/feet in Pennsylvania, and 500 in Virginia, near |oorresponded with those held by the Presbyterians, 
Champlain and the Hudson does not in any part) James river, it is 1000 to 1200 feet in the region | But I now began to think it was time to examine 


exceed this level. 

“T distinguish in this northern portion three 
physical regions; 1st, the triangular plateau of the 
Adirondack, with its mountain chains more or less 
parallel, between Lake Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence, Lake Ontario and the Mohawk; 2d, 
New England, with the two swells of land sepa- 
rated by the deep valley of the Connecticut, and 
forming the base of the Green and White moun- 
tains: 3d, the northern region, with the prolon- 
gation, towards the north-east, of the same fea- 
tures of relief, from the source of the Connecticut 
through Maine into Canada and New Brunswick 
to the promontory of Gaspé and the bay of Cha- 
leurs. 

“The middle or central division, (from the 
Hudson to the New River,) extends in length about 
450 miles. The eastern region, or region of folded 
chains, at first very narrow about New York, pre- 
sents towards the centre, in Pennsylvania, its 
greatest breadth which again diminishes towards 
the south. It is composed of a considerable num- 
ber of chains much curved towards the west, and 
remarkable for their regularity, their parallelism, 
their abrupt acclivities, the almost complete uni- 
formity of their summits, and their moderate eleva- 
tion, both relative and absolute, which varies from 
800 and 1500 to 2500 feet. The chains, however, 
increase in elevation towards the south, while they 
become more numerous and more indented. In 
the peaks of Otter, in Virginia, they attain to 4000 
feet. 

“The western region, or the region of plateaus, 
is quite narrow in the southern part, but acquires 
towards the north the greatest breadth which it 
attains in any part of the Appalachian system. 
Its high terraces occupy all the State of New York 
south of the Mohawk, and a considerable part of 
Pennsylvania, and culminate in the plateaus in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Erie, where the mean alti- 
tude of the plateau reaches 2000 feet, the valleys 
preserving a height of 1500 feet while the hills 
reach 2600 feet. 

“This table-land forms a remarkable water-shed, 
from which the waters descend by the Susque- 
hanna into the valley of the Chesapeake and the 
Atlantic ocean, by the Genessee and St. Lawrence 
to the same ocean, and by the Allegheny and Ohio 
to the gulf of Mexico. The Susquehanna thus 
starts from Lake Erie at the extreme western 
border of the plateau, and runs across all the Ap- 
palachian system and its mountain ranges to its 
eastern base. More to the southward the eastern 
escarpment of the plateau divides, as far as the 
sources of the Potomac, the waters of the Atlan- 
tic coast from those of the gulf of Mexico. It is 
the same escarpment, which bears the local name 
of Allegheny Mountain, a name which continues to 
be applied, south of the waters of the Potomac, to 
the dividing ridge along the sources of the various 
branches of James river, and even to the irregular 
hills which form a water-shed between the waters 
of the upper Roanoke and New River, across the 
great valley, near Christiansburg. ‘Through all 
this middle region, the name of Blue Ridge is ap- 
plied to the main eastern chain, which separates 
the great valley from the Atlantic slope, aud which 
is cut by all the rivers which flow out of it. 

“The southern division, from New liver to the 
extremity of the system, is much the most remark. 
able for the diversity of its physical structure and 
its general altitude. Kven the base upon which 
the mountains repose: is considerably elevated. 
Although the elevation of the Atlantic plain at the 
castern base of the mountains is only 100 to 300 


of the sources of the Catawba. In the interior of|for myself, and no longer trust in the judgment of 
the mountain region, the deepest valleys retain an|my forefathers. I found it necessary to subject 
altitude of 2000 to 2700 feet.” my principles and practices to a strict scrutiny, be- 

(To be continued.) cause I began to be doubtful of some of them, 
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Selected from “ Memorials of Friends,” 1843. 
David Perris. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


simply considered, without a Divine Instructor, [ 
was not competent to the undertaking. Bein 
very desirous to know the truth in all things, | 
“Having gradually learned that nothing of a| made application to Him whom I believe to be the 
religious nature could be effectually done, without) only Teacher of his people, and as I waited upon 
the immediate assistance of the Holy Spirit, [ may | Him for instruction, my understanding was gradu- 
humbly acknowledge that I was wonderfully favour- ally enlightened, so as to perceive many errors in 
ed with Divine instruction ; far beyond my expecta-|my former creed, and to discover the Truth in o 
tion, and infinitely above my deserts, Iwasled, as|position to the doctrines of my education. That 
it were by the hand, and helped over every difficulty | which stood most in my way, and appeared to bea 
that attended me. But the adversary of my soul tried | rievous hardship to mankind, as well as a great 
every stratagem to draw me aside from the path/|dishonour to a just and righteous God, was their 
of virtue. He strove, night and day, to deter me| doctrine of wxconditional election and reprobation; 
from walking in the narrow way} representing the) which would, according to their apprehension of it, 
difficulties to be so great that 1 never could. hold |shut out the chief part of mankind from all hope 
out.to the end; and that all my attempts would be|of mercy, as they believed they were the Lord's 
in vain. Ife seemed to be continually present,|only people, and that but few of others were within 
whether 1 was awake or asleep, disquieting my|the pale of election. Yet I believe there were some 
mind as much as possible. But my prayer was}amongst them who had a more extensive charity, 
incessant for Divine aid; that a stronger than he|I was much concerned on this subject, and being 
might appear for my help, and dispossess him. | earnestly desirous to discover the truth, it pleased tie 
Aud, in about a year after I had been raised from | Lord to open my understanding, clearly to perceive 
the pit of despair as before related, I received a|the error of this doctrine; and I was enabled to 
promise that ‘the God of peace would bruise Satan | believe that Christ, who ‘gave himself a ransom for 
under my fect shortly.’ Faith was given me to/all,’ would ‘have all men to be saved, and come to 
believe in this promise, and I hoped for a speedy|a knowledge of the Truth.” 
deliverance. But he continued to afflict me with} “I had before this period heard of a people 
his assaults, with temptation, and evil suggestions, }called Quakers, but was unacquainted with any of 
for some months afterward. Notwithstanding}them. As I had never seen any of their writings, 
which I still believed the time would come, accord-|I[ knew not what doctrines they held, but ascribe 
ing to the promise, and I prayed for its fulfilment}all my knowledge in Divine things to the inward 
inthe Lord’s time. At length, a stronger than he| manifestation of grace and truth, the teaching of 
did indeed come, and cast him out, and wholly|the Holy Spirit. It was Christ the light of the 
dispossessed him; and not only bruised him under| world, the life of men, who opened to me the 
foot but removed him far from me. Scriptures, and gave me a discerning of their 
“The power of the enemy to assault, or in any-} meaning; and as | was faithful and obedient to the 
wise to disquiet me, was now taken away; neither|pointings of Truth, I was favoured with further 
was he able to lay any temptation before me. Now/and clearer discoveries thereof. 
was my soul daily filled with thanksgiving and living} “ I continued at the college until near the time 
praise for this deliverance; as well as for all the|for taking my degrees; and being convineed of the 
other manifold mercies and favours of God, from |errors of my education relating to the doctrines we 
day to day bestowed upon me, ‘a worm and no/held, and the worship we performed, I apprehended 
man.’ To the honour of his great name, who hath jit was time to consider what was best for me to do; 
done marvellous things for me, and to the praise of|and being favoured to see that a qualification or 
his grace, [ may say, that the adversary of all/commission derived from man was not sufficient for 
good was not only thus prevented from troubling|the Gospel ministry, I concluded not to take their 
me, but the fountain of Divine life was opened, and| degrees nor depend upon their authority. 
the water thereof flowed so freely and plentifully| “I still continued a member of the Presbyterian 
into wy soul, that I was absorbed in it, and so en-|society; attended their meetings, and partook of 
amoured thereby, that all the riches, honours, and |their bread and wine. But I was not free to sing 
vain pleasures of this world, had no place in my| with them, not having been for some time before in 
affections, In this state | longed to be with Christ;|a condition to sing; besides, it did not appear to 
which I was sensible, was better than to be here.|me an acceptable sacrifice, or anything like Divine 
I do not know that there was one moment, whilst | worship, for a mixed multitude to sing ¢/a¢ of which 
I was awake, for the space of nearly two years, in|they knew nothing by experience. My exercise of 
which I could not sing living praises to Him who} mind daily increased, for now the time was near at 
liveth forever and ever. No losses, crosses or}/hand in which I must leave them. ‘This was 4 
disapointments did, in any degree, disturb me; at|day of trial; for although at the commencement of 
least not perceptibly, cither to myself or others ;|my religious progress, 1 had forsaken all the youth- 
for my delight was in objects very different from | ful delights and vanities with which I had been di- 
anything which this world can give or take away.”| verted, and had been enabled to trample them ali 
David Ferris possessed a strong and sound un-|under my feet, expecting never again to eneounter 
derstanding, with considerable taste for literary such difliculties, yet now I found that self was not 
pursuits. Lfe had been well instructed in the Latin | sufficiently mortified in me. To be brought down 
tongue; and wished to acquire a more extensive! from the pinnacle of honour, to be esteemed a fool, 
knowledge, especially of the languages. In order |be trampled under foot by high and low, rich and 
to accomplish this object he entered as student in! poor, learned and unlearned, was hard to bear. As 
a college in New England, 'L observed before, I had been much esteemed; 
At this period of his life he thus writes,—* At) though, as I was sensible, more than I deserved. 
my entrauce into college my principles generally | knew the people had undue expectations of my fu- 








But I was convinced thaf as a rational creature, - 
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ture usefulness, and that if I left the college, as 1! men, might be clothed with gospel power; andj|die. Solander declared himself willing to go on, 
thought it my duty to, my credit would sink, and| that daughters as well as sous, under the gospel|but said he must first take some sleep. It was im- 
my honours be laid in the dust, and then, instead | dispensation, were to have the Spirit poured upon | possible to carry these men, and they were therefore 
of being caressed and exalted, 1 must be neglected | them that they might prophesy: and though I had| both suffered to lie down, and in few minutes were 
and despised. never before heard a woman preach, yet 1 now re-|in a profound sleep. Soon after, some of those who 

“But I had other difficulties toencounter. My] joiced to see the prophesy fulfilled.” had been sent forward to kindle a fire returned 
father looked forward with hope that I should be| David Ferris now felt that he must separate|with the welcome news that a fire awaited them a 
an honour to him and his family. He had pro-|himself from the people among whom he had been|quarter of a mile off. Banks then happily suc- 
mised to set me out in the world in the best manner] educated, and he embraced the views which dis-|ceeded in awakening Solander, who, although he 
his circumstances would admit. I knew that if I/tinguish the Society of Friends. He met with many|had not been asleep five minutes, had almost lost 
were obedient to my convictions of duty, he would/close trials of his faith and patience. For a time|the use of his limbs, and the flesh was so shrunk 
regard it as a disgrace to my family and connec-|his father was much displeased at the change which | that the shoes fell from his feet. He consented to 
tions, and would be more likely to turn me out. of| was manifest in his conduct and deportment; but|go forward, with such assistance as could be given; 
his house, than in any way to assist me. becoming convinced of his son’s sincerity, he was|but no attempts to rouse the black servant were 

“Here, if I complied with my sense of duty, I| at length reconciled to him. In commemoration of|suecessful, and he, with another black, died there. 
must take up the cross; and turn out unprovided|the help which was mercifully vouchsafed in this|-——Jaser, 
for into the world; for I had very little property|time of need, he writes thus:—“1 admired the 
of my own, none to expect from my father, and no| boundless goodness, the infinite kindness, and 
salary to support me. [laboured under a lively|/tender mercy of a gracious God, in effecting my 
sense of all these difficulties. Poverty and dis-| late deliverance; especially when I considered how 
grace stared me in the face; and as | had none|tempestuous were the seas, and how the billows 
but the Lord to whom I could make known my/rolled over me; how the mountains of opposition 
distress and discouragements, nor any other of|raised their lofty heads to stop my passage; and 
whom I could ask counsel, I cried to Him inces-| again, in a short time, how the winds and seas were 
santly for wisdom, strength, and fortitude, that I| hushed and still; and how the mountains became 
might be favoured with a clear discovery of my|a perfect plain; I truly found as great cause to sing 
duty, and enabled faithfully to obey Him in ail upon the banks of deliverance, as Isracl did of old, 
things. when they had passed through the sea on dry 

“It is difficult to conceive, and not in my power} ground; and had turned about and seen their ene- 
to express, the anxiety of my mind in this proving| mies dead on the shore; I rejoiced in the Lord, 
season; for everything valuable seemed in danger|and sang praises to Him, who had done marvel- 
of being totally lost. Nevertheless, I cried unto} lous things for me; who had made me acquainted 
the Lord for help; and covenanted with Him, that) with his blessed Truth; and at length gave me 
if He would be pleased to direct me in the way| ability to trample the world and all its riches, 
which would be safe for me to pursue, manifest his| honours and pleasures, under my feet; to submit 
will therein, and afford me assistance to perform|to the cross of Christ, and be willing to be ac- 
my duties, I would resign all to his disposal, obey| counted a fool of all men. For which favours, I 
his will, no longer reason with flesh and blood, but felt myself under great obligations to my gracious 
trust to his providence for support and credit in the| Benefactor.” 
world, and for every thing else He might deem best! In the Sixth month, 1733, he removed to Phila- 
and most convenient for me. delphia, where he joined in religious fellowship 

“As soon as I was satisfied on these points, I/with Friends. In 1735, he married Mary, the 
reasoned not with flesh and blood, but immediately| daughter of Samuel and Sarah Massey; and in 
gave up to the heavenly vision. I then went to the| 1737, settled at Wilmington, in New Castle coun- 
chief ruler of the college, and obtained his permis-|ty, where he lived during the remainder of his 
sion to go home; but I told to no one my reasons for} days, 
this procedure. 

“After I had parted from my companions, I 
went on to New Milford, where my parents and| Cold and the Sense of Sleep—Very striking 
relations resided. About three weeks afterward,|and curious is the story of Dr. Solander's escape, 
I went to a Yearly Meeting of the people called| when in company with Sir Joseph Banks among 
Quakers, on Long Island, in order to discover|the hills of ‘Terra del Fuego. ‘They had walked 
whether they were a diving people or not, for ala considerable way through swamps, when the 
living people I wished to fiud. I had thought for| weather suddenly became gloomy and cold, fierce 
several years before that there ought to be such a| blasts of wind driving the snow before it. Finding 
people, a people who had life in them, and abounded | it impossible to reach the ships before night, they|air rushes with great force to supply the partial 
in love to each other, as did the primitive chris- | resolved to push on through another swamp into|vacuum in the exhausted chambers, carrying the 
tians; a people who knew they had passed from/the shelter of the wood, where they might kindle|flacculent particles against the netting, and so in- 
death unto life, by their love to the brethren. a fire. Dr. Solander, well experienced in the ef-|terlacing the fibres, that a cloth of beautiful fabric 

“Here I gathered strength, and was more con-|fects of cold, addressed the men, and conjured|and close texture is instantancously made. 
firmed that I was right in leaving the college; for|them not to give way to sleepiness, but at all costs gears» * 

Ifound a living, humble people, full of love and|to keep in motion. “ Whoever sits down,” says| How the threatening may be averted.—I have a 
good works, such a one as | had never seen before.) he “will sleep; and whoever sleeps will wake no|travail and care on my spirit, that the truth may 
I rejoiced to find ¢kat which I had been secking,| more.’ Thus admonished and alarmed, they set|prosper in the minds of many, and that the still 
and soon owned them to be of the Lord’s people,| forth once more; but in a little while the cold be-|threatening time of more withering and dryness, 
and of the true church of Christ, according to His}came so intense as to produce the most oppresive|may be averted (as it were) by visited souls fully 
own description of it when he says, ‘ By this shall| drowsiness. Dr. Solander was the first who found | giving way to that redeeming influence which fol- 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love|the inclination to sleep—against which he had|lows them. ee : Z ernie 
one another.’ warned the others so emphatically—too irresistible} | Whether our Society come to be more conspicu- 

“At the meeting before mentioned, there were] for him, and he insisted on being suffered to lie|ous through faithfulness or. not, I believe that one 
several eminent ministers from Europe, both male|down. In vain Banks entreated and remonstrated;\day the Lord’s own true church will be. seen 
and female. I there heard women preach the| down he lay upon the snow, and it was with much|“coming up out of the wilderness, clear as the 
gospel, in the Divine authority of Truth, far exceed-| difficulty that his friends kept him from sleeping.|su0, fair as the moon, and ‘terrible as an army 
ing all the learned rabbies I had known. This was| One of the black servants began to linger in the| with banners ;” for the darkness shall not be able 
hot so strange to me as it might have been to others,|same manner. When told that if he did not go on|to endure its glorious light, and shall therefore flee 
for had seen before, by the immediate manifesta-| he would inevitably be frozen to death, he answered | before it; blessed be Jehovah.—Sarah [Lynes] 
tion of grace and truth, that women as well as|that he desired nothing more than to lie down and| Grubd. 
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How the true calmness of life is changed into 
hurry.—In beholding the customary departure 
from the true medium of labour, and that unneces- 
sary toil which many go through, in supporting 
outward greatness, and procuring delicacies: in 
beholding how the true calmness of life is changed 
into hurry, and that many, by eagerly pursuing 
outward treasure, are in great danger of withering, 
as to the inward state of the mind: in meditating 
on the works of this spirit, and on the desolations 
it makes among the professors of christianity, I 
may thankfully acknowledge, that I often feel pure 
love beget longings in my heart, for the exaltation 
of the peaceable kingdom of Christ, aud an engage- 
ment to labour according to the gift bestowed on 
me, for the promoting an humble, plain, temperate 
way of living: a life in which no unnecessary 
cares or expenses may encumber our minds, or 
lessen our ability to do good: in which no desires 
after riches, or greatness, may lead into hard deal- 
ings; no connection with worldly-minded men, 
may abate our love to God, or weaken a true zeal 
for righteousness: a life, wherein we may dili- 
geutly labour for resignedness to do, and to suffer, 
whatever our heavenly Father may allot for us, in 
reconciling the world to himself.—John Woolman, 


+2. — 


Felt Cloth—A peculiar mode of making a kind 
of felt, or cloth, is that by the pneumatic process, 
without spinning, weaving, or any analogous ma- 
chinery. Into an air-tight chamber is put a quan- 
tity of flacculent particles of wool, which, by a kind 
of winnowing wheel, are kept floating equally ; on 
one side of the chamber is a network, or gauze of 
metal, communicating with another chamber from 
which the air can be abstracted by an exhaust- 
ing syrivge, or air pump, and on the communi- 
eations between the chambers being opened, the 


(To be concluded.) 
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From the Leisure Hour. |of them for a giant, and given battle accordingly, 


Physical Forces. than he would after a mere perusal of Don Quixote. 
Words and combinations of words there are,| Travellersin Holland cau hardly fail to be struck 
which, though harmless in themselves, get tabooed,| with the size of an enormous fellow of a windmill 
and cast aside as a bad lot, because of their asso-jat Rotterdam, which, towering above a bevy of 
ciations. Let the reader, therefore, well mark that|other windmills, seems to say, “ I amongst all am 
the title of the paper he now reads is not Physical|the one.” That giant of a fellow is devoted to 
Force, but Physical Furces. I beg of him not to|drainage purposes—drainage of Rotterdam, which 
imagine that pictures of war and ruin will be pro-|stands on so low a level that its sewage water, in 
duced for his contemplation—not even a street row | certain states of the tide, has to be pumped into 
—not even the more legitimate exercise of physical | the Maas. 
force which some of us experienced in our school} The pigmy windwills, so invariably scen in the 
days. The ever-acting forces which influence mat-|low agricuitural districts of Holland, are for drain- 
ter, which subject it to our will, which give motion| age purposestoo. The whole surface of the country 
to our mill and factory wheels, which speed our|is drained by them. They do not carry off the 
messages along the telegraphic wire, which impel|water by pumping, as is ordinarily supposed, but 
our ships across the blue waste of ocean—the for-| by setting in motion little water-wheels, to the cir- 
ces, in short, which stir up matter, so to speak,|cumference of each of which buckets are attached. 
from its inertia and make it work—such are the|‘The buckets dip in water as the wheel goes round, 
aspects of physical force which will be touched |and deliver it into a channel a few feet higher than 


upon in this paper. 
When man, fairly tired of getting physical force 
out of his own bones and muscles, seeks an aid, his 


first resource is to command the physical force of 


animals. If we carry our mind back to the period 
when the Ancient Britons roamed these isles, the 
picture would not be correct if we should feign 
either windmills or watermills; man and horse- 
power were the only kinds of physical force brought 
into operation then. 

What a chenge now! Throughout these isles it 
is most rare to find machinery impelled by horse- 
power, and as to man-power used that way, almost 
the only example of it at this time is furnished by 
the tread-mill. Perhaps, after animal power, wind 


the one from which the buckets took it. In this 
way, by a series of successive lifts, the water is at 
length delivered into the ocean. . 

The application of water as a motive physical 
force is a more obvious affair than the application 
of wind. The water may either be applicd under 
the wheel, half way up the wheel, or above the 
wheel, whence arise the three varieties of undershot, 
breast, and overshot wheels. In the last variety 
of water-wheel, the overshot, weight rather than 
impulse of water, may be considered the motive 
agent. Water-mills seem to have been first em- 
ployed by the ancient Romans, about the period 
of Julius Czesar, not earlier. This fact is somewhat 
extraordinary, when taken in connection with the 


power follows most naturally. As the agent of|high mechanical skill of the Romans, but so it was. 
physical force to be employed for the propulsion of| Beckmann, in his “ History of Inventions,” com- 


ships, it has held a time-honoured place ever since 
ships were invented ; and it still holds its own at 
sea, even against steam, that great competitor. The 
application of wind to direct propulsion is a self- 
obvious matter: more elaborate does the problem 
become when it is desired to impart rotatory mo- 
tion by the force of wind. ‘Though windmills have 
now been so long invented, though they have done 
and still are doing good service, mathematicians 
have not been able to determine absolutely the best 
pitch or inclination which ought to be given to will 
vanes, in order to impart to them the maximum 
force from the minimum of wind. 

The advantageous points in favour of wind as a 
motive force, are its cheapness and its universality. 
Anywhere a windmill may be erected, under the 
certainty that it will work whenever the wind blows 


ments on the error some people have fallen into in 
respect of the term water-wheels, which frequently 
occursin Roman history, before the epoch of Julius 
Caesar, He remarks, that the water-wheels in 
question were not mill wheels—not for imparting 
motion to mill-work, but simply to raise water, 
just as water is raised in Holland at the present 
time by buckets attached to a rotatory wheel, 
worked by the wind. In certain parts of the south 
of Spain, wheels of this sort are common enough, 
even now, as they are also in the East; they are 
made to rotate by a sort of treadmill arrangement, 
differing from our criminal treadmills, however, in 
the respect that the stepwork is inside, not outside 
the wheel. Occasionally, in Roman History, we 
hear of slaves and malefactors being attached to 
water-wheels : it is the sort of water-wheel I have 


in its locality. The disadvantages of wind power|just described—a treadmill wheel in point of fact ; 


are the fickleness and the irregularity of it. For 
these reasons, wind power is very badly adapted to 
such operations as weaving and spinning, though it 
serves well enough for grinding corn, pumping 
water, and sawing timber. For the two latter pur- 
poses, windmills are employed by our neighbours 
the Dutch, to an extent which no person would 
imagine who had not seen the sloppy land where 
Dutchmen 


“ Feed like cannibals on other fishes, 
And serve their finny brothers up on dishes,” 


as the poct, using rather more than the ordinary 
amount of poetical license, expresses himself. 
Nowhere in the whole world are windmills seen 
of such gigantic proportions as in Holland, and, 
extremes meeting, nowhere windmills of such puny 
dimensions, except perhaps in La Mancha and 
Castile. Spanish windmills are so exceedingly 
diminutive that the traveller, whose eye has alighted 
upon them, marvels less that the crackbrained 
knight of La Mancha should have mistaken one 


whence we perceive that the treadmill is, after 
all, no modern invention. 

If the Romans were a long time without water- 
wheel force, they were still longer without wind- 
mills; indeed, Beckmann confidently asserts that 
the latter remained totally unknown to the ancient 
Romans. 

If we analyse the ultimate nature of the physical 
force derived from wind and water, we shall find 
it ultimately referable to weight. If air were 
devoid of weight, it could have no impulse, and of 
course there would be neither wind-propelled ships 
nor windmills. The same of water. The physi- 
cal force which men and animals exert is referable 
partly to weight, and partly to muscular contracti- 
bility. Ifaman had no weight, he, of course, could 
not pull downward. ‘The pulling force thus exer- 
cised, is limited by the weight of him who pulls. 

The next agent of physical force which I shall 
mention is steam. It derives its force from quite 
a different agency—that of elasticity. Steam has 
weight, truly, but the weight of it has no more to 


do with setting a steam-engine in motion than the 
weight of a charge of gunpowder has to do with 
the propulsion of a ball. This must be obvious 
when reflected on. What causes the elasticity, the 
expansibility of steam? Heat—fire. The general 
effect ofheatisexpansion. Most people know what 
an Italian heater is—a sheath of iron into which 
fits a bar of iron. The latter being inserted hot, 
imparts heat to the sheath outside. Sometimes it 
occurs that the bar fits too accurately, that is to 
say, fits the sheath exactly when cold. So surely 
as this happens, the bar will not enter the sheath 
when hot, because heat will have expanded it. In 
like manner, whenever the artilleryman desires 
to load his cannon with a red-hot ball, he uses a 
ball of low guage, as the term is, that is to say, a 
ball smaller than he would have employed under 
common circumstances. 
(To be concluded) 
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Selected. 
MUTUAL HELP. 


“HELPING TOGETHER BY PRAYER.” 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share it with 
another, 

And through all the years of famine, it shall serve thee 
and thy brother: 

Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful still 
renew ; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for 
two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is 
living grain ; 

Seeds (which mildew in the garner) scattered, fill with 
gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? Do thy steps drag 
wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will bear both 
it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou sleep 
amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both 
shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life’s battle, many wounded round 
thee moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 
shall heal thine own. 


Is the heart a well left empty? None but God its void 
can fill ; 

Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its ceaseless long- 
ings still ; 

Is the heart a living power? 
sinks low; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving love will grow. 


Self-entwined its strength 


——__~+e—___ 


DEATH OF A CHILD. 


There used to be a small foot climbing on our stair; 
There used to be a blithe step running here and there; 
The. mem’ry of a sweet voice lingers on mine ear ; 

It mocks the lonely silence ever reigning here ! 


Selected. 


We had a little plaything in our garden bowers ; 

We loved a little white hand plucking garden flowers ; 

Then tree, and shrub, and blossom, well-known friends 
became, 

And welcome were the spring birds caupled with his 
name. 


|I used to feel a soft hand patting on my cheek, 

\I used to kiss two soft lips—loved to hear them speak ; 
Then, merry was the playing on our parlour floor; 
Now, naught is left but silence—silence evermore! 


The First Twenty Years.—Live as long as you 
may, the first twenty years form the greater part 
of your life. ‘They appear so when they are pass- 
ing; they seem to have been so when we look back 
to them; and they take up more room in our me- 
mory than all the years that succeed them. If 
om be so, how important that they should be 
passed in planting good principles, cultivating good 
‘tastes, strengthening good habits, and fleeing all 
those pleasures which lay up bitterness and sorrow 
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for time to come! Take good care of the first 
twenty years of your life, and you may hope that 
the last twenty may be your best years. 


senha 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 285.) 


JOSHUA BROWN. 


On the 23d, Joshua went to the widow Jolliff's, 
and visited some of the banished Friends. He was 
detained in that neighbourhood for some time, at- 
tending meetings. He was, on the 24th, at a meet- 
ing at Middle Creek, and, on the 25th, at Back Creek, 
in which he reminded those present of the goodness 
of God in creating man in his image, in informing 
him of his duty, and when he had fallen, in sending 
his beloved Son to redeem him from all iniquity, 
and to make him partaker of eternal glory. The 
only way to obtain redemption from a fallen state, 
purity from sin here, and the salvation the Saviour 


is offering us, is, through obedience to the gift of 


grace received. Ata meeting-held at Hopewell, 
on the 25th, he was earnestly engaged that those 
who were gathered, might really be benefited by 
the coming of Christ, and by being redeemed from 
the spirit of this world, might be made acceptable 
to their Father in heaven. On the 27th, he rode 
to Bear Garden, having to ride much out of the 
direct course, by reason of the streams being much 
swollen with rain. After a meeting there, he re- 
turned to Hopewell, where, on the Ist of the Third 
month, he sat with Friends, and had to urge on 
them the necessity of reformation. On the 2d, he 
attended Hopewell Monthly Meeting, in which one 
Friend, owing perhaps to Joshua’s honest labour 
amongst them, openly manifested a dislike to the 
journey he was then engaged in, saying he ought 
not to have undertaken it, without a companion. 
This was a cause of exercise and concern to Joshua, 
who says that a companion “ would have been very 
agreeable, but none offered.” He adds, that upon 
weighing the matter, he could not feel satisfied to 
desist from his journey. He thought the Friend’s 
observations were called forth by personal preju- 
dice, and he perceived they were not satisfactory 
to the members of that meeting. 

After attending a meeting of ministers on the 
3d, he was at the funeral of Thomas Gilpin, one 
of the banished Friends. On this occasion he had 
to exhort to a consideration of death, and the way 
through which they might attain a glorious resur- 
rection. The meeting was ended in prayer by 
Isaac Everett, “ much,” Joshua writes, “to my 
satisfaction.” James Pemberton says this was a 
solid and satisfactory meeting. Joshua writes, 
“again, by the favour of the great Master, I was 
encouraged to proceed on my journey.” In com- 
pany with Andrew M‘Coy, he rode forward, and, 
on the 4th, had a meeting at John Faucett’s. His 
concern was, that they might be reformed, and 
know a real benefit from the coming of Christ, by 
living in obedience to the gift and grace received. 
The reasons why the world, in its selfish, unhum- 
bled spirit, knew no reformation, notwithstanding 
all that the dear Saviour had done for them were 
spoken to. Ata meeting at Smith’s Creek, held 
the Sth, he had to exhort the Friends to “ mind 
the anointing,” telling them that if they often con- 
sulted this oracle, they might witness preservation, 
and receive strength to enable them to persevere 
on the way to godliness, and come at last to reign 
with Christ. It was a satisfactory meeting. On 
the 6th, had a meeting at Jackson Allen’s, in 
Which he exhorted those present to endeavour so 


to live as that their conduct and conversation might 
be acceptable to God. In order to attain this 
state, they must live under the government of the 
Truth with whose powerful influences they were 
favoured in the day of their visitation. He was 
led to show the necessity of the new birth unto 
holiness, and the danger of believing that there was 
no deliverance from the power of sin in this life. 

On the 7th, he crossed the mountain, and, on 
the 8th, had a meeting near the house of John 
Douglass, in which he was concerned that his 
hearers might come to be experimental witnesses 
of true religion. This they would be, if they re- 
ceived the Lord Jesus Christ in his inward appear- 
ance, and submitted to his spiritual baptism, the 
only true, living, soul cleansing one. He was 
largely opened in testimony, yet the meeting was 
not much to his satisfaction. Riding forward, he, 
on the 10th, had a satisfactory meeting at Camp 
Creek, in which the necessity of reformation was 
pressed on his hearers. On the 11th, had a small 
meeting at Fish Creek, and, on the 13th, had one 
at Genito. In the last mentioned one, the superi- 
ority of the new covenant dispensation over the old 
was set forth, showing the reformation wrought on 
those who received it, and the universality of the love 
of God in Christ Jesus to all those who truly be- 
lieve in him. Yet he had to warn those assembled 
not to depend on being saved by the righteousness 
of Christ, unless they had witnessed the work of 
reformation going on in them, through the opera- 
tion of his blessed Spirit; the fiery baptisms of 
which would cleanse the heart, and prepare for an 
admission with the purified spirits in heaven. The 
meeting concluded in prayer. It was atime much 
to Joshua's satisfaction, and he felt a hope it might 
prove of lasting advantage to some there. ' 

He had a sitting that afternoon with the family 
of Thomas Pleasants and some others, and, on the 
14th, rode fifty miles, accompanied by several 
Friends, to the house of Jesse Johnson, in Amelia 
county. On the 15th, which was the First-day of 
the week, had a meeting there, in which he had to 
treat of the inward, spiritual, as the only worship 
acceptable in thig gospel day. Much more was 
said, tending to urge the submission to the grace of 
God, and the inward baptisms of his Spirit, as 
tending to purity and peace. That afternoon he 
had religious service in the family of the widow 
Johnson. Passing on, he rode eighty miles, and, 
on the 18th, had a meeting at Micajah Moorman’s. 
Herein he was concerned that the people might 
witness such a submission to the visitations of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit as that the work of reformation 
might be found going on. This meeting, held where 
none appointed by Friends had ever before been held, 
was a satisfactory one. On the 19th, he attended 
South River meeting, wherein he had to encourage 
Friends to bear the trials which should come upon 
them, with patience. He exhorted them not to flinch 
from suffering, that they might prevent Satan from 
getting the advantage over them in their difficulties, 
as he would endeavour to. He instanced the case 
of Job, who, although so worthy a man and faith- 
ful in his duty, yet was tried sorely, until he 
was brought to abhor himself in dust and ashes, 
aud to acknowledge the full perfection and power 
of the Lord Almighty. Joshua was also concerned 
to press on them the necessity of trying their foun- 
dations, and proving whether they were building 
on that which is sure, even the revelation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself, on whom the true church 
must be built. 

Joshua Brown had sittings in families and pub- 
lic meetings, in that neighbourhood, on the 21st 
and 22d, in some of which he was much engaged 
to press on them the necessity of the real change 
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of heart. On the 23d, he rode to the house of 
Charles Lynch, where he had a meeting. In this 
meeting, he was deeply exercised on account of his 
host, who had been a Friend, but not being faith- 
ful to known duty, he had run out into the world, 
aceepted the office of a magistrate, and was also a 
colonel of the militia. Joshua felt, he says, raised 
in his mind, a “ holy contempt of Satan and his 
agents, and under the influence of faithful gospel 
love, he was led to speak to the state of Charles, 
as well as to that of others assembled, pretty largely. 
In the evening, in a family sitting, Joshua spoke 
to Charles stiil more particularly, but it seemed 
to him to have little effect, although it was re- 
ceived without offence, and the honest preacher was 
treated with great kindness. 

On the 24th, he rode forty miles to Bannister 
river, in the neighbourhood of which, on the 25th, he 
had a small meeting On the 26th, he had a meet- 
ing at the house of Richard Kirby, near Dan river, 
in which he opened the difference between true 
and false worship, and pressed on them the neces- 
sity of witnessing the true, soul-cleansing baptism. 
On the 27th, he rode forty miles to the house of 
James Jackson, in North Carolina, and, on the 
28th, had a satisfactory meeting at Eno; on the 
29th, he was at Spring meeting, in which he was 
largely opened in testimony, but it was an exer- 
cising time to him, affording little comfort. From 
thence he rode to the house of his sister, Patience 
Hadley. On the 31st, he attended Cane Creek 
meeting, which proved a suffering season. 

(To be continued.) 


Wonders of Chemistry.—Science is full of won- 
der, but chemistry is the science of wonders. The 
following from the Lyon Playfair will awaken 
curiosity :—“* The horse-shoe nails dropped in the 
street, during the daily traffic, re-appear in the 
form of swords and guns. ‘The clippings of the 
travelling tinker are mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off wool- 
en garments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister 
isle, and soon afterward, in the form of dyes of 
brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. 
The main ingredient of the ink with which I now 
write was possibly once part of the broken hoop of 
an old beer barrel. ‘he bones of dead animals 
yield the chief constituent of lucifer matches. The 
dregs of port wine carefully rejected by the port 
wine drinker, in decanting the favourite beverage, 
are taken by him in the morning, in the form of 
seidlitz powders to remove the effects of his night's 
debauch. ‘The offal of the streets and the wash- 
ings of coal gas re-appear, carefully preserved in 
the lady’s smelling bottle, or are used by her to 
flavour blanc mange for her friends.” 


qseunaiiphigun 
Continually wrestling after a grouth in grace, 
——What a fine thing it is to be able to look beyond 
all outward things, and to feel that our rest is not 
in this frail passing scene; but that we are bound 
for a glorious state, and are continually wrestling 
for an advancement in the way which leads to it; 
none of the tribulations we meet with, can then 
move us away from the joyful hope set before us, 
nor deprive ys of that, upon which alone we can 
place our hearts. This is the language and expe- 
rieace of the faithful in all ages, and what is taught 
the least scholar in the school of Christ. And 
though there may be many, many seasons, when 
we cannot sensibly get at this measure of experi- 
ence, yet the lowest, smallest grain of true faith, 
that was ever yet permitted or dispensed to the 
upright, brings with it a sufficient “evidence of 
things not seen,” to support and preserve from con- 
dewnation and despair.—-John Barclay. 
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linto which a tempest, a swift whirlwind, is entered ; 
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Many of our socicty have become shaken and 


There are few countries which, in all outward |and even as waves swell up in the dissolution one of scattered from the true foundation, but the eternal 
things, have been so abundantly blessed as the|another, so shall the swellings of people be; and’ power that gathered to it, can never change. All 
United States, especially within the last forty years. | because of the hardship and sorrow of those days, who daily live under its government, will be of one 
The variety of climate and soil yield the fruits of many shall seek and desire death, rather than life.) heart and mind in the Unity of the spirit, in the 
the earth in rich abundance. Manufactures ha®e|Much more than I can write, the Lord will do in| quiet habitation. They will not be anxious to find 
advanced rapidly towards perfection, and supply |the earth, and will also make haste to accomplish! out the opinions of others, or to lean upon them, 
nearly all the wants, and all the comforts of life,|among the sons of men, that they may know and! but they will dwell much at home in their own 
and the products of foreign lands are brought to/confess that the Most High doth rule in the king-| hearts, and like Mary, love to sit at the feet of 
our doors by commerce, to add to our luxuries./doms of men, and pulleth down and setteth up ac-| Jesus, to receive counsel from Him, and to have 


Internal improvements furnish facilities to visit al] 
parts of the Union, without any one being called 
in question, as tothe object, or the right to travel. 
The mineral resources of the country are almost 
unparalleled in regard to the supply of coal, with 
iron, gold, silver, and other valuable metals. The 
perseverance and well directed energy of the peo- 
ple in the various departments of productive. in- 
dustry, have made the country rich, and multiplied 
the means of ministering to human enjoyment. A 
beneficent providence would seem to have withheld 


nothing that was wanted, to complete the measure | 


of earthly happiness; it may indeed be said, the 
only thing needed has been righteowsness, to exalt 
us as a nation, and to introduce peace and joy into 
every abode. 

But that great blot on the American character, 
the slavery of millions of human beings bought and 
sold as goods and chattels, domineered over and 
subjected to all the humiliating treatment, which 
the pride and unbridled passions of corrupt men 
can be yuilty of, has finally broken down our ex- 
cellent government, and the happiness and peace 
of the people. Blinded by despotic rale over the 
coloured race, slaveholders have at length been 
led to think it was their right to govern the North 
as well as the South, to exercise a paramount sway 
in the general government, and even to forbid the 
opponents of slavery toexpress their opinions against 
it. Bafied in their aims, the southern leaders have 
madly and wickedly resolved to break up the 
Union, have seized all the public property within 
their reach, raised armies, and by various acts of 
lawless violence, provoked hostilities with their 
brethren of the north. Instead of the late peaceful 
prosperity of the country, it is now exposed to ter- 
rible convulsion, and apparently on the eve of a 
cruel and destructive war, such as we have never 
known, by which all our prospects of earthly hap- 
piness may be laid waste. In their pride and 
haughtiness, the authors of these evils appear to 
forget that there is an omnipotent Judge, who sees 
the wickedness of their hearts, and the sufferings 
brought upon many innocent people by their in- 
iquitous conduct, but in his own time he will mete 
to them the measure of indignation due to their sins. 

With reference to troubles and overturnings, 
which he believed would visit the nations, that man 
of God, Stephen Crisp, wrote thus to his friends in 
the year 1666. “The terrible hand of the Lord 
is, and shall be openly manifested against this un- 


godly generation, by bringing grievous and terri-| 


ble judgments and plagues upon them, tumbling 
down all things in which their pride and glory 
stood, and overturning even the foundations of their 
strength. Yea, the Lord will lay waste the moun- 
tain of the ungodly, and the strength of the fenced 
city shall fail. And when men shall say, we will 
take refuge in them, they shall become but a snare, 
and there shall the sword devour. When they 
shall say, we will go into the ficld and put trust 
in the number and courage of our soldiers, they 


shall both be taken away; and this evil also will! 


come of the Lord, and His hand will be stretched 
out still, and shall bring confusion, ruin upon ruin, 


cording to his own will.” 

To his beloved Friends with whom he was united | 
in the unchangeable Truth, S. Crisp, gave this ex-| 
cellent christian counsel: ‘Oh, friends, while all) 
these things are bringing to pass, repose ye your-| 
selves in the munition of that Rock, that all these! 
shakings shall not move, even in the knowledge and 
feeling of the eternal power of God, keeping you! 
subjectly given up to bis heavenly will ; and feel it| 
day by day, to kill and mortify that which rewains| 
in any of you which is of this world. The worldly 
part in any is the changeable part, and that is up 
and down, full and empty, joyful and sorrowful, as 
things go well or ill in this world. For as the) 
truth is but one, and many are made partakers of 
its spirit, so is the world but one, and many are! 
|partakers of the spirit of it; and so many as do 
partake of it, so many will be straitened and per- 
|plexed with it. But they who are single to the 
Truth, waiting daily to feel the life and virtue of! 
it in their hearts, these shall rejoice in the midst! 
of adversity. These shall not have their hearts 
moved with fear, or tossed with anguish because of 
evil tidings, because that which fixeth them re-| 
mains with them.” “These shall be at rest till 
the indignation passeth over, and having no design’ 
to carry on, and no party to promote in the earth, 
cannot possibly be defeated or disappointed in| 
their undertakings. When you see divisions, and} 
parties, and rendings ia the natiors, and rumors| 
and tempests in the minds of the people, then take! 
heed of being moved to this party or to that party, 
or giving your strength to this or that, or counsel- 
ling this way or that way; but stand single to the 
truth of God, in which neither war, rent, nor di-| 
vision is. Take heed of that part in any of you, 
which trusts and relies upon any sort of the men 
of this world, in the day of their prosperity; for 
the same party will bring you to suffer with them, 
in the time of their adversity, which will not be 
long after; for stability in that ground there will! 
be none. But when they shall say, come join with 
us in this or that, remember you are joined to the 
Lord, by his pure spirit, to walk with him in peace 
and righteousness, and you feeling this, this gathers 
out of all bustlings, and noises, and parties, and| 
tumults, and leads you to exalt the standard of| 
Truth and righteousness, in an innocent conversa-| 
jtion, to see who will flow unto that. This shall 
be a refuge for many of the weary, tossed and af- 
'flicted ones in those days, and a shelter for many!| 
|whose day is not yet over. So, dearly beloved 


\ 


the blessed appearance of the Truth, let not your 
heart be troubled at any of these things. Oh, let 


(rather double your diligence, zeal and faithfulness 
to the cause of God. For they that know the 
work wrought in themselves, they shall rest in the 
day of trouble, yea, ‘ although the fig tree shall 
‘not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
lyield no meat, the flock shall be cut off from the 








their faith renewed and strengthened by Him. The 
more they cultivate the desire to put their trust in 
his protecting power alone, not in any manner in 
the powers of the earth, the more rest and stability 
he will give to these inwardly gathered souls, and 
prepare them to endure affliction as true christians, 
should it come upon them. In the time of trouble 
he shall hide them in his pavilion, in the secret 
of his tabernacle shall he hide them; he shall set 
them up upon a rock. 


Underground Population—Nowhere but in 
cities does the phenomenon occur, of scores, hun- 
dreds, thousands, and tens of thousands, who seem to 
be totally unrecognized out of their narrow circle, 
who live as they list, and who sink with every succes- 
sive year into a more malignant corruption. In 
London, for example, the recent labours of Mayhew, 
have revealed what may be called an underground 
population, numbering its hundreds of thousands, 
of whom wultitudes know no marriage tie, and of 
whom the great majority attend no place of wor- 
ship. There would seem to be a nation growing 
up in the heart of Christendom, within daily sound 
of its church-bells, utterly destitute of the first ru- 
diments of christian instruction. And of these a 
large number, already mature and inveterate in 
evil, find their way to our shores and to our very 
thresholds. 

It is truly wonderful how many comfortable and 
well-doing persons live and die with scarcely any 
knowledge of these things. They sit in their draw- 
ing-rooms, or roll in their coaches, with scarcely a 
thought of the masses of ignorance, misery, and 
vice which are almost touching them. Amid pur- 
ple, fine linen, and daily sumptuous fare, we forget 
the Lazarus at our gate, who is chiefly recognized 
by the dogs that lick his sores. These things are 
in all populous cities, but men of comfort see it not, 
or see it with vacant and abstracted gaze. To 
learn the details of this frightful reality, citizens 
must begin to observe and enumerate the squalid 
creatures that cross their path, must diverge into 
shaded and obstructed streets and alleys, must fol- 
low the mendicant and the chiffonier to his attic 
or his hovel, and comprehend the nights of those 
who lurk about our thoroughfares by day. There 
is not a great city in christendom in which it is not 
true that a large proportion of these classes is ab- 
solutely uncared for in regard to true religion. 
And it adds to our alarm, that we need not go 80 
far down in the seale of society to find hundreds 


friends and brethren, who have believed and known) who are heathenish in their repudiation of all 


christian observances on sabbaths or other days. 
All that has thus been said of cities in general, 


'not the things that are at present, nor things that} applies with full force to the city of our abode; 
are yet to come, move you from steadfastness, but) while there are other considerations, somewhat 


peculiar to ourselves, which point us out as beyond 
question a ripe and suffering harvest-field.—Dr. 
Alexander. 


———___ ~+s—__—_. 
All we can do.— All that man can do, is to en- 
deavour to stand in the counsel of the Divine will, 
and in humble resignation wait for its unfolding to 





fold, and there shall be no herd .in the stall, yet 


the finite understanding; and when once ascer- 


and war upon war. ‘The hearts of men shall be|these may rejoice in the Lord, and sing praises to| tained, then to do it with all his might. Go thou 


stirred in them, and the nations shall be as waters, 


the God of their salvation.’ ” 


and do likewise, with all thy might, whoever thou 
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art, who may perhaps read these fragments, in-|come warm to the touch, while the water will be 
scribed by one who has trodden the narrow path still cool. Land is thus sooner heated and sooner 
before thee; but who, however unworthy of the !cooled than water. 
Jeast of all the Lord’s tender mercies, is at seasons} A further cause of inequality of temperature and 
comforted in believing, that he is on the way to|variableness of winds is in the succession of day 
the heavenly city, none of whose inhabitants canjand night. For example, in a small island lying 
say, “I am sick.” Daniel Wheeler, under the tropical sun, soon after the sun rises, 
» the island and the atmosphere above it become 
The Winds and Their Canses, warm; by noon the surface is intensely heated, 
The following sketch of ove of Professor Guyot’s| and the atmosphere exceedingly rarefied. The sur- 
lectures is taken from a late number of the New|rounding ocean, not so readily absorbing heat, re- 
York Independent : mains cooler, and keeps its atmcsphere denser. 
Yothing in nature seems more variable than the| As a consequence, the denser air begins to flow 
succession of winds; yet a careful investigation |in currents to fill the partial vacuum caused by the 
discloses a regular system of circulation in the|lighter; and the result is “ the sea breeze,” which 
atmosphere, which would manifest itself in a rigid|is one of the needed compensations of a tropical 
regularity of phenomena, if all disturbing causes climate. “Toward evening the land begins rapidly 
were removed. ‘This variableness exists chiefly in| to give up the heat which it rapidly received dur- 
the temperate zones, while in the tropics the regu-|ing the day, while the surrounding ocean and its 
larity of winds is remarkable. One of the pheno-| atmosphere, retaining their heat longer, come at 
mena Which most strikingly impressed the compa-|last, about sunset or shortly after, to-be of the same 
nions of Columbus was the constancy of the east/tempcrature with the land, and the result is the 
wind, which blew their ships steadily toward the|almost calm which is so often observed at the close 
west, and seemed to prevent all possibility of re-|of the day. After sunset, the land soon becomes 
turning to Spain. Even on the coasts of England |colder than the sea, and its atmosphere becoming 


and France the wind blows about two-thirds of the 
year from the south-west—verging more directly 
toward the west in the higher latitudes. There 


more dense than that of the water, begins to flow 
| gradually into it, constituting the well-known “land 
breeze.” 


is thus an approach to regularity even in the tem- 
perate regions. 

Winds result from disturbances of the equili- 
brium of the atmosphere. ‘The atmosphere is com- 
posed of successive layers of air of different density. 
When these successive layers are in equilibrium, 
they produce calm; when in motion, wind. They 
are sct in motion chiefly by heat. Thus, an air 
‘thermometer—formed with two bulbs filled with 
air, in which the two columns of air are separated 
from communication with each other by a drop of 
aleohol between—is so. sensitive, that on the ap- 
proach of a person within two yards of it, the heat 
radiated from the human body will immediately 
cause the drop to move. If, in nature, an upper 
layer of air is of equal or greater density than a 
lower, there will be a downward current toward 
the earth; if in one part of the layer the density 
is greater than in another part of the same layer, 
there will be a horizontal motion, parallel to the 


Four great causes are thus operating to establish 
a system of winds—first, the spherical form of the 
earth, which, from the sun’s position in reference to 
it, occasions a gradation of zones of temperature ; 
second, the ecliptical motion of the sun, from one 
side of the equator to the other, by which con- 
tinually the centre of greatest heat is continually 
changed ; third, the division of the earth’s surface 
into land and water, causing variations of tempera- 
ture under the same degree of heat; and fourth, 
|the succession of day and night, causing land and 


sea breezes. 
——_+s—___ 


For “The Friend.” 
Endeavour to keep the Unity of the Spirit. 


How sorrowful and humiliating are the reflec- 
tions which are pressing upon every considerate, 
exercised mind, in view of the suffering which now 
|awaits millions of our fellow countrymen, from the 
| ravages of a desolating scourge, permitted to come 
earth’s surface. ‘Thus a fire in a stove heats the|upon us, for our unfaithfulness because of our de- 
air inside till it becomes exceedingly rare, when|partures from the peaceable and harmonizing spirit 
the outside air rushes in with a strong draft—cor- |of the gospel—the letting in of a worldly aud di- 
responding in nature to the rareficatién of air in| viding spirit, whereby many have become separated 
one locality, and the rushing in of colder air,|from the love of Christ, and therefore from the 
causing a gale of wind. love one of another! se 

A grand general cause of the unequal tempera-| Oh, the evidence there is of a want of that charity, 
ture over the earth's surface is the spherical form] which suffereth long and covereth a multitude of 
of the planet, which causes an unequal distribution |sins, and raiseth in the heart fervent aspirations 
of the sun’s rays, and gives us the great zones of for the recovery of the erring, qualifying for affee- 
temperature, or the astronomical climate—the tor- | tionate, | effectual labour for the healing of that 

lwhich is lame, lest it be turned out of the way! 


rid, the temperate, and the frigid. To this in- , 

equality other‘causes are to be added. Thus, the} But blessed be the God of all truth, for the evidence 
winds would be less variable if the sun were to re-|that is being afforded, of the outstretching of his 
main stationary at the equator, instead of moving,| mighty and merciful arm for the gathering of his 
as it does, over the wide space between the tropics. | people into the oneness of christian faith and fel- 
The hottest part of the earth's surface is that|lowship, through the visitation of his judgments, 
which is most directly under the sun’s rays; and| whereby his promise is being verified, that “ Zion 
as this region is continually changing from one/shall be redeemed with judgment, and her converts 

with righteousness.” 


tropic to another, the great system of winds will, f : ; 
in like manner, keep continually changing with the| Amid all the commotions and discouragements 
‘by which we are surrounded, let us lift up our 


uy 2 sun. 
aoa disturbance is found in the dif- | heads in hope, in the belief that the Lord God omni- 
ferent effects of the same degree of heat upon land ‘potent reigueth, who will cause even the wrath of 
and water. ‘The land absorbs the sun’s rays more| man to praise him; and the remainder he will res- 
rapidly than the water, and also more rapidly |train, turning the hearts of his people, as & man 
gives up the heat which it has received. On ajturneth the water-course in his field, a _ 
summer day, if a piece of cold iron be put by the |shal! be brought more fully into the acknowledg- 
side of a bucket of cold water, the iron will be-) ment of their dependence, and the power of his 








truth to redeem them from the spirit of the world, 
which is at enmity with God; causing alienation 
from him, and a scattering from the fold of Christ, 
whereby we may become as sheep without a shep- 
herd, having no unity or fellowship with him, or 
one with another. 

Let us be admonished by past experience, and 
what is now observable amid and around us, of 
the danger of admitting into our hearts, the di- 
viding spirit of enmity, seeking through the denial 
of self, to be redeemed from whatever measure of 
its alienating, destroying influence we may have 
been made sensible, as standing opposed to our 
advancement in the way of unity and peace, 
wherein is enjoyed the blessed communion of the 
saints, through the one eternal and ever blessed 
Spirit. 

Ob, the sweet harmony and fellowship which is 
known in the blessed Truth by those engaged to 
follow its gentle, simple leadings, without leaning 
to their own understandings, or consulting with 
fleshly reasonings; how doth the experience of 
these sometimes lead into sympathy with the holy 
Psalmist, when be was led to declare, “ Thou 
anointest my head with oil: my cup runneth over.” 
Wherefore let us seek to lay aside everything that 
would hinder the spreading abroad of the love of 
God in our hearts, opening wide the door thereof 
for the entrance of the Prince of Peace; that we 
may know of being joined with him, in seeking to 
bring glory to God, through the promotion of 
“peace on earth and good will to men;” without 
respect of persons or distinction of party, such as 
are engendered by a worldly and selfish spirit, 
which leadeth from the broad ground of christian 
charity, into the narrowness of religious bigotry ; 
withering the affections, and thereby separating 
from the favour of God, to the loss of spiritual 
unity, and religious sympathy. 

Fifth month 6th, 1861. 


Potato Disease—(D. P. A.) Prof. Bollman’s 
remedy is simply drying the potatoes. Some seven 
years ago he received for trial some potatoes from 
Siberia. They were put back of the stove used for 
| heating the Professor’s study, and forgotten, till 
they were shrivelled up—so dry, in fact, that it was 
| feared they would not grow. They did grow, how- 
ever, and were free from disease, while all the 
potatoes in the neighbourhood and throughout the 
country (Russia) were seriously affected. This 
accidental discovery induced the Professor ever 
afterwards to dry his seed potatoes. Varieties 
which were usually affected, were by this simple 
| process found to be free from the disease. In 1857, 
upwards of three acres were planted with kiln- 
dried potatoes, and “ although the produce exceed- 
ed 1600 bushels, not a diseased potato was disco- 
vered.” In 1858, Prof. B. erected a drying-house, 
with heated floors, on his estate; and within the 
last two years similar erections have taken place 
on the different estates of the principal landed pro- 
prietors. 





necesita 

Religious Meetings, and drawing near to God. 
—I thought it an unspeakable privilege, which I 
would not barter for all the world, to have the op- 
portunity of thus meeting. in companies, though 
small, to retire from all, even lawful concerns, and 
with the best ability that we have, to wait upon 
God, the eternal, inexhaustible Source of all good. 
Oh! how refreshing to the drooping mind, to ex- 
perience from time to time, that the Rock of our 
salvation remains unshaken, though the floods, the 
winds and the rain may beat upon the poor taber- 
nacle. I do afresh believe, that if through faith- 
ful dedication, we grow in spiritual experience, we 
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| 


shall acknowledge that there is no joy like unto| 
the joy of God’s salvation.—Mary Capper. 





Discipline in Childhood.—Young people who 
have been habitually gratified in all their desires, 
will not only more indulge in capricious desires, 
but will infallibly take it more amiss, when the 
feeling or happiness of others require that they 
should be thwarted, than those who have been 
practically trained to the habit of subduing and 
training them; and consequently will, in general, 
sacrifice the happiness of others to their own selfish 
indulgence. To what else is the selfishness of 
princes and other great people attributed? It is 
in vain to think of cultivating principles of gene- 
rosity and beneficence by mere exhortation and 
reasoning. Nothing but the practical habit of 
overcoming our own selfishness, and of familiarly 
encountering privations and discomfort on account 
of others, ever enables us to do it when required. 
And, therefore, I am truly persuaded that indul- 
gence infallibly produces selfishness and hardness 
of heart, and that nothing but pretty severe disci- 
pline and control can lay the foundation of a mag- 
nanimous character.— Lord Jeffrey. 





THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 25, 1861. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


The Great Rebellion —The Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 
tiser says, that the Confederate Congress has resolved 
to remove the capital to Richmond, Virginia. A des- 
patch of the 18th from Montgomery, states that the 
Congress has passed a number of bills, including the 
following: A bill authorizing the issue of fifty millions 
of dollars in bonds, payable in twenty years, with inte- 
rest not exceeding 8 per centum; or in lieu of bonds, 
the issuing of twenty millions in treasury notes in small 
sums, without interest; a bill to organize the patent- 
office ; a bill regulating the telegraph lines; a bill de- 
fining the limits of the port of New Orleans; an act 
abolishing the mints at New Orleans and Dahlonega. 
On the 18th, Arkansas was formally admitted into the 
Southern Confederation, and delegates from the State 
took their seats in the Congress.—Southern debtors are 
not all willing to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
repudiating their debts. A merchant at Boston received, 
a few days since, two letters, containing remittances for 
debts. One letter was from Charleston, and the other 
from Georgia. The writer of the latter says, notwith- 
standing the proclamation of the Governor, he considers 
it his duty to pay his honest debts, and shall continue 
to do so as long as he has the ability.—Advices from 
Pensacola state that Gen. Bragg’s command near fort 
Pickens had been increased to about 10,000 men. Not- 
withstanding the assemblage of so large a force, there is 
an evident reluctance to begin hostilities. The immense 
warlike preparations of the federal government appear 
to have made the secession leaders pause, and hesitate 
before engaging in further acts of aggression. All they 
now ask for is to be “let alone.”—The secession forces 
in Virginia were constantly receiving accessions by the 
arrival of troops from the more southern States.—The 
Post-master-General at Montgomery announces that he 
will assume the control of all the mails in the seceded 
States on the Ist proximo.—The remaining federal troops 
in Texas have surrendered to the State forces. 

The Doubtful States.—Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri may be considered in this class. The secession 
feeling is strong in all of them, but is held in check, 
either by a countervailing Union sentiment on the part 
of many of the people, or by the presence of U.S. troops. 
The Governor of Maryland, on the 14th inst., issued his 












































































attack on the Massachusetts troops on the 19th ult. 
The secession leaders appear to be actively at work in 
Kentucky, and it is yet uncertain which side*the State 
will take. The Union party is probably the stronger. 
The Louisville Journal contends that neither Kentucky 
nor Missouri can secede without being involved in hope- 
less ruin. General Harney has been appointed to the 
command of the U.S. troops in Missouri. He has issued 
an address to the people of that State, in which he says 
that whatever may be the termination of the present un- 
settlement in respect to the cotton States, Missouri must 
share the destiny of the Union; and that so important 
is this regarded to the great interests of the country, he 
believes the whole power of the U. S. government, if 
necessary, will be exerted to maintain Missouri in the 
Union. The federal troops are chiefly in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Louis, and are so posted around the city, 
as to prevent hostile troops and munitions of war from 
entering it. Many Union men have been driven out of 
the State, in places where they were the weaker party. 
Movements of the Government.—Ample meaus having 
been placed at the disposal of the administration, pre- 
parations for suppressing the treasonable rebellion (as 
it is called) of the South, are steadily progressing. Gen. 
Butler has been ordered to fortress Monroe, Va. It is said 
that an encampment of 10,000 men is to be formed in 
that part of Virginia. Washington is securely garri- 
soned; the Chesapeake is commanded by armed vessels, 
and an effective blockade of all, or nearly all the Southern 
ports, has been established. Thus far the government 
has chartered about seventy transports. These vessels 
are paid for at the rate of from $100 to $500 each per 
day. The voluntary loan contributions of States and 
individuals for war purposes, amount to $31,000,900. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts bas authorized a loan 
to the United States of seven millions of dollars, if, in 
the judgment of the Governor, it should become neces- 
sary during the recess of the Legislature.—It has been 
notified to the representatives of the foreign powers at 
Washington, that if any commissioner or minister from 
the Southern Confederacy be received by any European 
power, that this government will not hesitate to break 
off all diplomatic relations with said offending power. 
Virginia.—The convention of the north-western coun- 
ties, which was in session last week at Wheeling, adopt- 
ed resolutions in favour of calling a general convention 
on the 11th of next month. The understanding seemed 
to be, that if the Richmond ordinance of secession was 
ratified by the popular vote on the 23d inst., a State to 
be called New Virginia should be formed from the 
counties bordering on Pennsylvaniaand Ohio. A regiment 
of U.S. volunteers has been formed in Wheeling, Va. 
A number of secessionists have been ordered to leave 
Wellsburg, Va. Three small schooners laden with to- 
bacco and pig lead, which they were taking from Rich- 
mond to Baltimore, were captured by the U. S. cruisers, 
and sentto Philadelphia. Gov. Letcher has since issued : : j 
an order to prevent goods for use in the North being The Annual Meeting will be held at the Committee- 
sent out of the State. room, Arch street, on the 28th of Fifth month, 1861, at 
Southern Intelligence—Under the prevalent reign of|3 o'clock, P. M. M. C. Corr, See'ry. 
terror, no free expression of opinion or fact is allowed 
in the Southern press; it is, therefore, difficult to ascer- 
tain what is the real state of feeling among the people. 
While there isan appearance of entire unanimity through- 


which they are in no wise accountable. The United 
States, the Southern Confederation, and all States, whe. 
ther separate or united, are solemnly forbidden to make 
any movement on Kentucky soil, or occupy any post or - 
place therein, until invited or authorized to do so by the 
proper authorities of the State. 

Forricn.—Liverpool dates to the 11th inst., have been 
received by the steamship Persia. The Persia brings 
$234,000 in gold to New York. 

A large quantity of war material was refused ag 
freight for the Persia. ‘ 

It is confidently asserted that letters of marque had 
reached London and Liverpool, and vessels are reported 
to have left with them, but this is doubted. 

Lord Derby expressed in the House of Lords that the 
forthcoming proclamation by the government will give 
emphatic warning to British subjects that if they join 
privateers, or become involved on either side, their blood 
will be on their own heads, and that no redress can be 
obtained from England. 

Preparations are making for an American Union meet- 
ing in London. 

The London Times says that the mediation of Eng- 
land might as well be offered to a hurricane as to the 
United States. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active; prices had 
advanced 4d.; New Orleans, fair, 8}d.; Upland, 8}d. 
Breadstuffs were in better demand, with an advancing 
tendency. The London money market was unchanged, 
Consols, 91f a 92. 

Preparations were being made in the British navy- 
yards for sending a powerful squadron to the American 
waters. The London Times points out the fact that the 
United States has heretofore industriously vindicated 
principles and made precedents, all of which now go to 
the contraction of her own belligerent rights. She 
upheld privateering, and denied the right of search, and 
both these will now be turned against her. 

It is stated that American agents had reached France 
to purchase arms and military equipments. 

The harvest prospects in France were unfavourable, 
owing to the inclement weather. The fruit crop was 
lost, and the wheat had been seriously damaged by 
frost. 

Poland was still in a disturbed state. 

Alarming symptoms of insurrection in Hungary had 
appeared. A great sensation was caused by the assas- 
sination of Count Tekeli. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Wm. P. Bedell, agt., Io., $2, vol. 33, 
and for E. Bundy, $10 40, to 52, vol. 34, for Jos. Em- 
bree, $2, to 14, vol. 33, for Joel Garretson, $8, to 27, 
vol. 30. 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 
A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 


: : : : ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
out the cotton States in the support of the revolutionary preferred, one of whom should be qualified to teach in 
government, persons in the North having extensive cor- the school. 


respondence in those States give it as their belief, that 
there is still a large and respectable portion of the in- 
habitants, who retain a warm attachment to the Union, 
and who will, when a favourable opportunity occurs, 
make their ee felt. There is pw “ee much Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
exagperation and mis-statement in the Southern papers, . . ‘ 
regarding their preparations for war, &c., ome the Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
assertion that there had been no less than 3000 appli- soa nna NENE Ei 
cations at the War department of the Confederacy for Diep, at his residence in Caladonia, Livingston Co., 
letters of marque for the purpose of privateering, and | New York, on the 14th of Ninth month, 1860, Josuua 
that of the Nashville Banner respecting the arrival at|MacomBer, a member of Wheatland meeting. He was 
New Orleans of 250,000 stand of arms from Europe, for | firmly attached to the doctrines and testimonies of our 
the Confederate army, neither of which statements seems | religious Society, and, throughout his last sickness, was 
quite credible., , preserved in quiet resignation to the Lord’s will. He 
New York. — Mortality last week, 381; of consump- |felt that he had nothing of his own to depend on ; but, 
tion, 66; scarlet fever, 22; small-pox, 11. The New|through faith in the Lord’s mercy, and feeling his sup- 
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York banks continue to hold large supplies of specie; 
the amount on hand, on the 18th inst., is stated at $39,- 
537,980; the bank note circulation, $9,361,131. Owing 
to the stagnation of business, there is little demand for 
money; call loans with collaterals are freely supplied 
at 4 per cent. per annum. The balance in the U. 8S. 
sub-treasury, on the 20th inst., was $7,698,309. 
Kentucky.—The Governor of this State issued a pro- 
clamation on the 20th inst., in which he declares that it 
is the general wish of the citizens of Kentucky to main- 
tain strict neutrality, and stand aloof from “an unna- 
tural, borrid and lamentable strife,” for the existeuce of 


proclamation in obedience to the call of the President 
for four regiments of volunteers—their service to be con- 
fined within the limits of the State, or for the defence of 
the capital of the United States. Ross Winans, a wealthy 
and influential citizen of Baltimore, was arrested last 
week, and sent to fort M‘Henry. Le was liberated after 
a short imprisonment on giving his parole of honor 
that he would do no act, openly or covertly, hostile to 
the government of the United States. Three merchants 
of the same city have been arrested, and bound over for 
trial, charged with riotous conduct at the time of the 






porting power and presence, he was enabled to look for- 
ward to his approaching change with peace. His suf- 
ferings were borne with christian patience, and his 
prayer that he might pass quietly away, was, in conde- 
scending mercy, granted. 

, at his residence in London-Grove, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 15th of last month, after a lingering illness 
which he bore with christian fortitude, Fraxcts T. Seat, 
aged twenty-seven years. 
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PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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